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Puerto Rican Task Force 


XETRODUCTION 
and Social Work 


The field of social work end Puerto Ricans in the United States have 
been, and continue to be, strangers to one another. 


Over the years, Puerto Ricans have made proportionately little use 
of treditional social work services. The reasons are several--few pro- 
fessionally trained Puerto Rican social workers or few social welfere 
agencies appropriately staffed to serve newcomer families who represent 
the greatest number of Puerto Ricans in need. 


The agencies most involved with Puerto Ricans, quantitatively speaking, ` 
have been in the field of public assistance. In these agencies relatively 
few professionally trained social workers ere employed in direct services. 

Of these, even fever have been bilingual Puerto Rican professionals. 


While here and there a few agencies in the social welfare field 
developed a noteworthy record in servicing Puerto Rican families, relatively 
little i work or sound case work 
service for Pario Ricans has emanated from the social work establishment 
in the United States. 


Social welfare agency inability to provide services for Puerto Ricans 
in our native language, on our own terms, to and in pursuit of commnal 
goals, hes been a prime factor in causing this group to turn to itself 
for its own solutions. 


oe the decade ot: the sixties, spurred by the availebility of 

menpover and 
E. publie funding sources, Puerto Ricans have developed our own net- 
work of agencies and institutions staffed by people that we have felt 
were capable of delivering effective services. 


This institution-building effort rests on a community organization 
base, again developed by Puerto Ricans from within our own cultural back- 
grounds and communal experience. The late 1950's and early 1960's sew 
the development of many hundreds of community organizations, a response 
to the social, economic, political, and social service needs of their 
were formed without any help 
from the insted Staten cH ENT aieiaa: fuer derved as a 

and f f skills needed 
to pes the kind of porer üeeded to exsrt influence to Somn a 
hostile environment. 
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It has been difficult, yet many of the activists anà organization 
leaders made the transition and became the directors and staff of the 
Scores of newly developed Puerto Rican community service agencies that 
arose toward the end of the decade. 


These "new professionals" in new indigenous agencies vere, for the 
most pert, "non-professicnals" in a social work sense. In fact, compara- 
tively few have had post-high school educational experience. Whatever 
can be said of these individuals, one thing is clear--neither social 
work nor social work education distinguished itself by offering real 
assistance or relevant guidance to these new agencies and their staff. 


To put it another wey--what Puerto Ricans have done we have done 
elone--we owe next to nothing to the social work profession. 


If this is the history of the past twenty years--is it to be the 
history of the next decade? 


The Puerto Rican Task Force of the Council on Social Work Education 
formed from the handful of professionally trained Puerto Ricen social 
workers in the United States has been convened to review social work 
needs and goals for Puerto Ricans in the coming decade. 


We anticipate thet ten years from now a new Puerto Ricen Task Force 
will be formed to evaluate our progress in achieving the goals we now 
establish for this decade. However, in framing our goals, it is neces- 
sary to state what ve Puerto Rican social workers in the United States 
believe to be the communal objectives of our people. 


These enduring and besic objectives represent the bedrock from vhich 
flow our goals for the decade. They point the vay that social work educa- 
tion and the social work profession must go in order to be relevant and 
responsive to the Puerto Rican communities in the United Stetes. 


1. We insist on continuing to be Puerto Ricans. This means that 
we in the United States will continue to speak Spanish and will instill 
reverence for our language and culture in the children of our commmity. 


2. We ere united as one with Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico. 


3. As much as it is possible for a people to do so, we will 
maintain a community identity that will serve to shield and nurture ovr 
people. ..that will enable us to develop our own Puerto Rican institutions 
and our own Puerto Rican approaches to solving problems...that will enable 
us to mobilize in unity, the strength that small but determined minority 
must have to survive in an essentially hostiie society. 


4, We will reject racism and any insinuation of second class status 
for ourselves end for all those Americans who also face racial oppression. 
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Some Currents in Puerto Rican Thinking 


Frank Bonilla, the Puerto Rican political scientist, disavows all 
going theories of history, culture and collective psychology which indi- 
cate that Puerto Ricans as a group do not exist or are bound to disappear. 
He sees in the tenacity and capacity for survival contained in the resolute 
non-capitulation on the cultural fronts, an eugering of a continuing struggle 
for full sovereignty on the island and power over our own mainland commu- 
nities. 


Placed against the backdrop of events and trends on the mainland 
and in the islend, the gains in educational skills, earning pover and 
geographic mobility do not signal some imaginary assimilation into the 
American mainstream. Puerto Ricans have to more realistically be seen 
as potentially providing a wholly new level of awareness and leadership 
arising from the depths of a community still imprisoned in poverty and 
continuously renewed by newcomers entering at the most exploited level. 
This view can be expected to be seen by some as antithetical to the 

"melting-pot" goals of the dominant culture of the United State: 


The Puerto Ricans now in the United States were, for the most part, 
formed by the Puerto Rico of a decade or more ago. Harsh and compelling 
forces obliged migration to the United States. A young, vigorous and 
energetic people, Puerto Ricans painfully uprooted themselves from their 
ancestral homes to settle in urban centers on the mainland. Our migration 
to the more than one-hundred cities and towns continues at a time when these 
communities are faced with great problems and no longer offering the oppor- 
tunity for newcomers they once presented. 


Despite a heritage of years of Spanish colonial domination followed 
by seventy years of United States colonialist economic and cultural pen- 
etration, we Puerto Ricans have brought with us a variety of strengths 
much needed for the trials shead. We brought a fierce pride in our 


culture, our language, our heritage. We Exe. a unity of E much 
needed to withstand the stress of on to ti 
communities. 


Products of an island that had not yet developed a network of social 
welfare agencies that provide institutionalized aid to people in need, 
we brought with us a tradition of communal self-help. The Puerto Rican 
culture heritage is one that emphasized family responsibility of care 
for those in need. This tradition means that the family continues to 
retain its importance as a primery provider of social services. The 
elderly within the family are revered and not shunted aside but instead 
deeply engaged as significant contributors in such matters as the raising 
of the young. While the island shares, vith the rest of the industrializing 
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nations of the world, stress and changes regarding these values, they are 
essentially still dominant, particularly in the families migrating to a 
strenge and new land. 


One of the most profound shocks of the migration has been the 
Puerto Rican encounter with the virulent racism of the American people. 
This, if anything, has beenthe severest test for the Puerto Rican in the 
United States. Originating in & country where race is not the measure 
of a man, (which is not to suggest in any way that elements of racism do 
not exist on the island), Puerto Ricans do not see themselves in racial 
terms or as members of a minority group. 


Whether born in Puerto Rico or in the United States we are repelled 
by American racism end are unwilling to accept second cless status end 
in so doing affirm our unity in the struggle of all oppressed minorities 
in the United States. 


Organization ue self-help and self-defense has been a strong theme 
among Puerto Rican: The growing network of hundreds of civic, profes- 
sional, “ana service our 
response to the strangeness and hostility of our new communities. Organ- 
izetion of Puerto Ricens to fight for end serve Puerto Ricans will continue 
to be our most vital interest during the decade of the seventies. 


It is through these organizations that we expect to deal with many 
of our communal problems be they political representation, and equitable 
share and full participation in public programs or equal educational end 
employment opportunities. 


Social Work Education and the Puerto Rican Situation 


Deliberating the issues underlying education for delivery of social 
Services to the Puerto Rican community in the United States was done with- 
in the context of the following questions: 


1. What are the political, economic and social 
realities of the Puerto Rican community in 
the United States at this time? 


2. Do the present educational, philosophical 
and curriculer orientation of the social 
work educational establishment lend them- 
selves to the resolution of the problems 
of the Puerto Rican commnity? 


3. To What extent do thé present social vel- 
fare programs lend themselves to the re- 
solution of the problems of the Puerto 
Rican commmity? 
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The present Puerto Rican situation, as can be gleaned from the data 
presented, is essentially a poor commmity, residing in inadequate housing 
in economically distressed urban centers. One would immediately conclude 
thet the basic programs to alleviate the situation must be of an economic 
end community development rather than a psycho-social nature. If so, is 
social work education and practice relevant to the resolution of the 
besic community problems? Perhaps, but it will probebly depend on the 
willingness end capability of the social work educational system to orient 
its teaching to a better balance between psycho-social content end social 
change and social adaptation. 


While we, the Puerto Rican Task Force, recognize the social work 
Schools! increasing recruitment of non-white students as a progressive 
step, this hes not been coupled, to eny great extent, with the altering 
of social work curriculum to meet the expectations of the Puerto Rican 
students end the needs of the Puerto Rican community, The prevalence 
of psychoanalytic and psychological thinking in schools of social work 
still dominate curriculum content. Because of this emphasis, it is not 
uncommon for social workers to view poverty and a whole list of other 
social problems as a function of individual ego-structure. The Puerto 
Rican student, ‘and the have and 
stridently insisted that thie approach does not deal with the basic need 
to examine the deficiencies in the social and economic structure. This 
orientation is both intrinsically racist and to a racist 
and anti-minority orientation that fosters a view of the minority family 
as one which needs to be educated to adapt to his conditions of poverty 
rather than that the social system needs to be changed. 


As reflected in the young generation of Puerto Rican students 
presently in college, the resolute commitment to the ties of a dis- 
advantaged and exploited community hes often created conflicts within 
the university communities and between the Puerto Rican student and the 
educational institutions. Puerto Rican students must struggle with the 
dual burden of an ed urriculum which explains only 
our and and counter values which thvart 
elitism and cooptation. Particularly in social work, where ties to com- 
munity could be presumed to be less challenged, there remains the heavy 
burden on students of E or the working relationships to the 
street, the the end 1 settings 
in which things mds to mainland Puerto Ricans are occurring. They 
correctly insist on keeping attention riveted on the everyday reality 

of the deprivation endured by Puerto Ricans. This is sometimes seen 

by n t to the quest for grand 
theory or scientific truth. And so be it. Perhaps the resistance is 

to the fact that it is suspect because it is in reality politically 
significant rather than academically significant. 
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In reletion to faculty and curriculum matters, it is well known 
that the ideology of the instructor and the written materials used give 
Shape and substance to curriculum. Current attempts to view the Puerto 
Rican migration experience often reflect the value premises of the 
dominant white society. Their conclusions are heatedly rejected by 
Puerto Ricans, particularly when undocumented end superficial stereotypes 
are presented as facts. It is strongly felt that a knowledgeable and 
articulate faculty of Puerto Rican background is necessary in any school 
to counter-balance the bias of the present written materials and to begin 
to introduce a point of view defined by the Puerto Ricen himself rather 
than the non-Puerto Rican. 


An issue which has concerned the Task Force and which dominated some 
of its deliberations was that of social work education's view of its spen 
of responsibility. Specifically, the Task Force was concerned sbout the 
educational and training needs of the first generation migrant adult who 
is working in the human services and for whom the formel and credentialling 
educational inputs which may need to be different from those traditionally 
associated with social work education are essentially lacking. These 
include issues of language and level of higher education at which educa- 
tional programs are established. It would seem that graduate schools of 
social work will either have to redefine some aspects of the functions 
of their "continuing education" programs to address the needs of the 

first generation, non-college graduate Puerto Rican migrant or major 
educational funds will need to flow to undergraduate progrems for imple- 
mentation of such programs. 


Puerto Ricans in the United States 


The history of the Puerto Rican migration has yet to be written. 
The 1910 census registered some 1,500 Puerto Ricans born in the conti- 
nental United States. By 1950, a quarter million were residing on the 
mainland and by the end of the ensuing two decades one-and-a-half million 1/ 
of us resided on the continent. 


re are several ways of classifying the Puerto Rican migrant 
population within the United States for purposes of: 1) focusing on 
its cheracteristics, 2) determining the points of stress for the migrant 
group end 3) projecting some of the human welfare services which may be 
needed to alleviate that stress. 


1/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Beports, Series P-20, 
No.213, "Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States: November 
1969." U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1971, p.5. 
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The first classification is by generation. For purposes of this 
report the first migretion is considered to be those who were born on 
the islend, received all or the bulk of their formal education in Puerto 
Rico and migrated as older adolescents or adults. The second generation 


in the states. We ere making this distinction since there ere distinctive 
differences between the two groups, the most obvious of which is the 
mestery of Spanish and English as spoken languages. There are those who, 
Of course, fall "between the cracks", and cannot be so clearly clessified. 
According to the 1970 U.S. Census the breakdown in Novenber, 1969 was 
636,000 born in the United States, 811,000 in Puerto Rico and 1,000-in 
Cuba and 6,000 in other places.2/ The finer distinction of those born 

Puerto Rico but raised in the states is not known since the above 
figures ere based only on place of birth. 


A second classification can be made by geographic settlement. Some 
documented analysis on geographic dispersal of the Puerto Rican migrants 
within the United States 3/ is available based on the 1950 and 1960 
census. Between 1960 and 1970, several estimates have been made on the 
dispersal but deta from the 1970 census has not yet been released. 


A major portion of the Puerto Rican migration immediately following 
the end of World War II (1945 to 1950) settled almost exclusively in 
New York City. Between 1950 end 1960, Puerto Rican settlements began to 
appear in other metropolitan areas of the United States and the 1960 


Sistribution of the two generations by age into a ratio of residence 
in New York State over residence outside this state, as follows :6/ 


/ Yoià., p. 5. 

J. Hernandez Alvarez, "The Movement and Settlement of Puerto Rican 
Migrants Within the United States, 195 E" Migrati 
Review, Vol. 2, No. 2, Spring, 1968. 

4/ Tbid, p. h3. 

5 " 
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RATIO OF RESIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE TO RESIDENTS OUTSIDE 
NEW YORK STATE, PUERTO RICAN POPULATION: 1960 


Age Under And Over 
10 10-19 20-29 30-39 ho-h9 50-59 60-69 70 


1st Generation 1.50 2.77 2.59 2.64 3.42 4.07 3.68 3.61 
2nd Generation 2.50 3.00 2.30 1.31 .bh 46 1.1} .T 


These differences probably reflect in part the historical evolution 
of the Puerto Rican migration to the United States from 1940 to 1960. 
Migrants settled in the original points of concentration (New York City) 
would tend to be in later stages of the family life cycle than those who 
arrived more recently and settled outside of New York City. In addition, 
enalysis of the same data indicated that interstate mobility seemed more 
frequent for the second generation than for the first, probably reflect- 
ing greater and the possibilities of 
mobility within the mainland.T/ It is presently estimated that, despite 
efforts on the part of Puerto Rican and American governments to encourage 
dispersion, about 70% of the Puerto Rican arrivals remain in the city. 


In summary, Puerto Ricans are now residing in all fifty states, with 
the bulk in the Northeast and North central states. Any further analysis 
of the population regarding differences among the different settlements 
would necessitate comparative studies not yet completed or released. 

What is known is that they reside e 
cores of the large metropolis, that a smaller, but significant group, 
migrates as farm labor and either return to the island yearly or settle 
in the rural areas of the Northeast and Northcentral states. 


The issues of how much "exchange" there is in the gross migration 
between and to Puerto Rico in determining 
the net migration from Puerto Rico to the states is not known. This 
absence of information is critical since the general, but undocumented, 

is that the migration of is larger then that 
reflected in the net figures. 


T/ bid, page 45. 
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Economic Situation 


The 1970 census indicates thet the median family income for families 
with a head of Spanish origin wes $5,641 and $8,011 for other origins.8/ 
Within the Spanish origin group, the Puerto Rican group had the lowest - 
medien--$h,969, with 20.2% of the households reporting a family income 
of less than $3,000 in contrast to over 10% for other than Spanish house- 
holds. Although not broken down into ethnic categories, the same report 
indicates that about 17% of young persons 3 to 18 years old were living 
in households with a family income under $3,000, as compared with only 
8% in the total population. 


Labor Force 


About three-fifths of the Puerto Rican population was in the lebor 
force,9/ about the same proportion E Ed the Nation as & whole. However, 
6.5% of the Puerto Rican in with 
SIOR rot ece ese cec eE A tattoos population. 


Education 


Persons of Puerto Rican background had a lower level of education 
attainment than other Americans. Significant differences existed, however 
between persons 35 years old and over and those 25 to 34 years. ‘Thus, 
those 35 years old and over had a median educational attainment of 7.5 
and those between 25 and 3h, 9.9. 


In relation to education of the children of Puerto Rican families, 
the situation appears critical and desperate, as presented in selected 
studies conducted in Boston and New York City. Puerto Rican children 
accounted for 20% of public elementary school pupils in New York City 
public schools in 1963. In 1961, & study of a Menhatten neighborhood 
showed that fewer than 10% of Puerto Ricans in the third grade were 
reading at their grade level or above. In contaast, 19% of the Negro 
children in the same schools and 55% of others were reading at grade 
level. By the eighth grade almost two-thirds of the Puerto Rican youth 
were retarded more then three years.10/ 


ston, a recent ABCD 11/ study found that nearly one-third 


(a. on e Spanish-speaking children aged 6 through 17 living in Boston 
are not attending school, and what is outstanding, that 26.4% of Spanish- 


8/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, op.cit., p.3h 

9/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, op.cit., p.28. 

10/ Puerto Rican Forum, A Study of Poverty Conditions in the N.Y. Puerto 
Rican Community, 2p4 edition, Nov. 1970, N.i.C. 

131/ Study by Action for Boston Community Development, Inc. 
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speaking children from the age of 7 through 15, when school attendance is le- 
gally mandatory, are not enrolled in school. The highest proportion of out-of- 
school children within this group is in the 12 through 15 age bracket, where 34% 
sre not enrolled. As in New York, the Spanish-speaking children are woefully ` 
retarded in grade level achievements. The same survey indicated thet nearly 
half (45.1%) of all Spanish-speaking children who are in school (both public and 
private) are one year or more behind their expected grade level. 


Language 


and 59.7% respectively. While the census report predicts, based on these figures, 
an adult Spanish origin population more literate in English in the future, the 
figures will probably not change dramatically for the Puerto Rican group because 
of the continuous migration flow from the island. 


The above stresses and strains burdening the Puerto Rican family have re- 
sulted in the escalating increases in children without homes, children in delin- 
quincy, addicted youth and youth poorly prepared to compete for higher education 
or employment. It remains rather amazing that despite these burdens the majority 
of Puerto Rican families have been able to make an adjustment to their new en- 
vironment, recreate some of their cultural ambience (e.g. food, religion, rec- 
reation) and create communal institutions end organizations which contribute to 
the community's well-being and progress. It is a strong, vibrant community , 
often resisting forces which attempt to assimilate it or eradicate it, linguis- 
tically or culturally. One of our commentators has suggested that:our tenacity 
to exist as a distinctive group has been stubbornly embedded in us as a result of 
450 years of colonialism. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


to the Schools of Social Work: 


A of Puerto Rican Students into Schools of Social Work 


The low number of Puerto Rican students in schools of social work is well 
known.l2/ In some cases there are schools which do not have a single Puerto 
Rican student in spite of the fact thet large Puerto Rican communities ere lo- 
cated in the immediate surroundings of the school.13/ 


39/ Of the 12,648 graduate students in the schools of social work in the states 
, il» Hovemer, 1970, 97 were Puerto Ricans. 

134 See Appendix A me 1ist of cities and states in which there are considerably 
large Puerto Rican populations and in which there are few or no Puerto Ricen 
students represented in the student populatiome «c the schools of social 
work located in the geographic vicinity. 
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The immediate impact of this situation is directly felt by the 
Puerto Rican community, particulerly by the recipients of services 
who are constantly subjected to workers who do not speak their language, 
who do not understend their culture, whom they cannot identify with, 
who fail to have any kind of roots or involvement with the commnity 
outside of their Jobs and are consequently resented and questioned by 
the commmity. 


Regarding recruitment, the schools of social work have argued, 
particulerly at the time of confrontation or questioning, that they 
find it difficult to recruit students because there are not sufficient 
Puerto Ricen college graduates, because Puerto Ricans do not seem to 
be interested in social work, or if they are being honest and above- 
board, question the academic qualifications of Puerto Rican students 
to sustain graduate level studies. They also invariably state that 
they do not have funds to offer enough scholarships to students who 
come from an essentially low-income commnity. 


Some of the above arguments are myths and others can be overcome 
by more aggressive and creative to ising 
end student financing. The number of Puerto Rican college graduates, 
while low, is growing gradually. Much of the recent increase has been 
& result of various special programs at the undergraduate levels of 
higher to and students of 
minority backgrounds in those programs. The issue of "non-interest" 
is one which may reflect both the poor image of social work held by 
Puerto Rican students and community members and the social work educa- 
tional ' limited directed specifically 
to recruiting Puerto Rican students.1h/ 


On the issue of financial resources needed to support a graduate 
student (and often his family) through two years of non-renumerative 
education, it is interesting to note that as at present, when these 
resources have been increasingly difficult to generate or expand, 

Schools which have made a commitment to both readdressing their educa- 
tional epproach and the diversity of their student bodies are not being 
given priority in funding. ‘These new approaches have included expanded 
programs of work-study, part-time study and internships, as well as 
different sources of student scholership support then those traditionally 
used by the schools. 


AM/ Preliminary review of questionnaires answered by all but one of the 
Th graduate schools of social work in the U.S. indicates that 23 have 
a recruitment program addressed to Puerto Ricans. This study vill 
be published in the Social Work Education Reporter in the April-May 
1972 issue 
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The following recommendations are addressed to the graduate 
schools of social work: 


Recommendation 1: Schools should make a policy decision 
to allocate a percentage of their total resources (present, 

as well as future) to the recruitment end support of Puerto 
Rican students. It can be expected that these special efforts 
Will not need to be used once other normal mechanism of on- 
going recruitment and support contain Puerto Rican-oriented 
components. 


Recommendation Schools should act expeditiously in respond- 
ing to applicants for admission so as to avoid the uncertainty 
caused by the long delays in notifying prospective students. 


Implementation of recommendation above should facilitate this 
process where the delays are caused by schools' uncertainties 
regarding their allocation of stipends, scholarships and tuition 
remission. 


Recommendation 3: Schools should explore the establishment 
of relationships with Puerto Rican agencies or with agencies 
which employ large numbers of Puerto Ricans as a special 
source of of mature and 


Recommendation 4: Schools should establish direct communi- 
cation with the increasing number of Puerto Rican Studies 
departments and programs in undergraduate education as a 
resource for recruitment of young graduates. In addition 
to the ethnic study programs, many Puerto Ricen students 
are known to the federally-financed programs for minority 
students, e.g. SEEK in New York, Upward Bound, E.0.F. in 
New Jersey, etc. 


Recommendation 5: Schools should esteblish formal end staffed 
relationships with the growing number of educational guidance 
agencies and programs developed by the Puerto Rican communi- 
ties in different cities, e.g. ASPIRA in New York City; Newark, 
New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; Proyecto Puente in Boston, as 
both a resource for recruitment and field placements for 
studente, 


The following recommendations are additionally pu to the 
growing number of undergraduste programs in social wi 
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Recommendation 1: The undergraduate programs in social work 
should establish strong links with the various Puerto Rican 
Studies program as a means of encouraging Puerto Rican 
students to consider social work as a career. 


Recommendation 2: Like the graduate schools, the under- 
graduate programs should be establishing working relation- 
ships with the growing number of Puerto Rican organizations 
end agencies for both recruitment and field experiences. 


B. of Puerto Rican Faculty 


As with the student population, the number of Puerto Rican faculty 
in schools of social work in the states is very low. There are nov 
only nine Puerto Ricans on the faculties of the seventy-four graduate 
Schools of social work. 


The major reason for schools of social work to actively recruit 
faculty of minority background perhaps bears articulation. Aside 
from their potential contribution regarding content on their partic- 
ular group, minority group faculty assist in reducing social distance 
between minority group students, faculty and administretion. In 
addition, it contributes to demonstrating to students the openness 
of the school's own system and its consistency with the ideology 
and values of the profession. 


Barriers related to advanced degrees, years of work required 
before admission to doctoral studies, residency for doctoral programs 
end requirements of research and publication as prerequisites for 
appointment, promotion and tenure are often cited as obstacles to the 
recruitment of ethnic minority faculty. A recent CSWE report regarding 
characteristics of doctoral students in schools of social work indicated 
that one-fifth of the enrolled men and one-third of the women had more 
then eleven years of post-MSW work experience before entering a doctoral 
Program. The study also found that only one out of every ten doctoral 
Students is non-white.15/ 


For minority group students the impediments encountered in the long 
Wait between completion of master's level work and initiation of doctoral 
studies is further complicated by the additional financial burdens 
imposed on students who already came from families of limited income. 


15/ Frank Loewenberg and Eugene B. Shinn, Doctoral Students in Schools of 
Sociel Work (New York: CSWE, 1972). 
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These additional burdens include not only the cost of education per se 
but the loss of basic income during the yeers of study. While all 
students certainly experience the same financial burden, those who came 
fron backgrounds of limited femily income have less recourse to other 
means of support during periods of study then do students from back- 
grounds of more affluence. 


An d to the i of active, community- 
oriented Puerto Ricans to doctorate study is that many schools are 
reluctant to engage in ethnic minority community programs. 

Rican and other ethnic and social minority group members who identify 
with community social action efforts of their communities are therefore 
reluctant to work in these schools. 


To overcome some of the problems and barriers outlined above, the 
following recommendations are made and to be implemented immediately: 


Recommendation 1: Schools of social work located in areas 

of large Puerto Ricen residency should be incorporating into 
its faculty and educational system, Puerto Ricans who are 
knowledgeable about the Puerto Rican community as well 

others whose expertise might be in more generic or specialized 
areas of knowledge needed in schools of social woz 


Recommendation 2: Schools of social work should esteblish 
training units addressed to the Puerto Rican community in 
Which Puerto Rican faculty active in and knowledgeable 
about the may to curriculum enrich- 
ment and content. 


Recommendation 3: Junior faculty of Puerto Rican background, 
once their teaching capabilities have been determined, should 
be encouraged to work towards higher degrees but such encourage- 
ment should include positive actions on the part of the school, 
such as releasing some work time for part-time doctoral studies. 


Recommendation 4: Schools should encourage Puerto Rican MSW 
students with teaching end research abilities to continue 
directly into advanced studies. Schools should extend their 
Rican background to negotiate the admissions process. 
C. Curriculum Content 
As indi in the to these » it is well 


known thet the ideology of the instructor and the written materials used 
give shape and substance to curriculum. In conjunction with the reccn- 
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mendations made earlier regarding appointment of Puerto Rican faculty, 
the following recommendations are specifically addressed to issues of 
curriculum content on and about Puerto Ricans: 


Schools, if they expect to be relevant to the 


balance more content, both quantitative 
and qualitative, must relate to organizational and community 
development and change than is now found in most curriculum 

of the schools of social work. 


Recommendation 2: Schools which are located in areas of 
Puerto Rican residency must develop a minimum of two special- 
zed courses, on the Puerto Rican experience and commnity 
Boh end needs. In addition, content which should be 
integrated into other courses in the schools’ curriculum 
should be explored and designed by the appropriate faculties. 
This presumes the presence of Puerto Rican faculty in enough 
numbers to be able to work colleboratively with other faculty 
TS. 


Recommendation 3: Schools which state thet as part of their 
mission, they educate students to work with end in relation 
to problems of minorities in the United States must examine 
their curriculum vis-a-vis the reality of the curriculun's 
reflection of thet goal. A minimum requirement, in order to 
effect this goal, would seem to be a required sequence in 
ethnic minority content in the schools! curriculum. 


ond Related to 


to 
for Social Work 
A. The Council on Social Work Education _ 


The CSWE must, through its accreditation 


Recommendation 1: 
EDU use the sanctions PF as disposal to bring about 
reflected in 


the structure, program and in pin of individual schools 
as outlined in the above recommendations to the individual 
schools. 
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Recommendation 2: The CSWE must, through its various program- 
atic and service functions, also develop a better balance 
between traditional concerns in social work education and the 
newer and more difficult ones reflected in minority group 
concerns. 


Recommendation 3: The CSWE must incorporate more Puerto 
Ricen input into both its internal structure and ad hoc 
projects in the systematic manner and not solely as special- 
ized and isolated activities. 


B. The Educational-Support Institutions and Agencies (e.g., NIME, SRS, 
Foundations, Private and Public Service Agencies. 


and CSWE. Consequently, they must also hold the schools 
accountable for the implementation of their goals vis-a- 
vis Puerto Rican issues as these are reflected in grant 
requests. 


Recommendation 2: Funding sources must esteblish and 


‘the recommendations made by this Puerto Rican Task Force. 


C. The Schools of Social Work 

The freedom of faculty to ignore relevant minority issues is seen 
by this Tesk Force as seriously putting in question such faculty members' 
interest in resolving pressing social issues in the United States. 


Recommendation 1: The administration of schools of social 
work must assume the responsibility for instituting faculty 
development programs addressed to the above recommendations 
and assume leadership in seeing that they are given serious 
consideration and operationalized. 


D. The Agencies Field for Social Work 
Students 


Recommendation 1: As above, the agencies providing field 
experience must provide their om staff, Puerto Rican and 
otherwise, with opportunities which permit for discussion 
and program changes addressed to the issues and problems 
raised in the to these 
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General 


The Task Force raised the question of public licensing and certification. 
They concluded that, at present, experience with them has led to the 
belief that they are, in effect, exclusionary and racist and showd be 
abolished. 


Recommendation 1: The educational institutions and organiza- 
tions interested in education for social work practice should 
be working toward the elimination of public licensing and 
Certification. It is believed that these procedures bring 
into question the validity of degrees granted by educational 
institutions and lessen their value as indicators of profes- 
sional functioning end preparation. 
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Appendix A 


Cities end States Containing Considerable Puerto Rican Populations 
But Which Have Few or No Puerto Rican Students in the Schools of 


ch 
Social Work Loceted in the Geographic Vicinity. 


California New Jersey 
los Angeles Camden 
Sen Francisco Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Connecticut Newark 
Bridgepoi Patterson 
Hartford Perth Auboy 
New Haven Trenton 
Waterbury 
New York | 
Florida Buffelo 
Miami Nassau County 
Suffolk County 
Illinois Rochester 
Chicago Syracuse 
Indiana Ohio 
Gary Cleveland 
Lorain 
Massachusetts Youngstown 
Boston 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan | Philadelphia 
Detroit Bethlehem 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Sources: 1) 1960 Census Population: (Subject Reports PC 92): 


Puerto Ricans in the United States. 


2) Statistics on Social Work Education, 1970, Council 


on Social Work Education. 
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